CHAPTER VI
THE REPUTATION OF "THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO,"  1797-1820
[EN Walpole wrote to Hannah More in 1784, that
his novel * Vas fit for nothing but the age in which it
was written,"1 his conscious modesty led him to
make a truer remark than he really believed. At the same
time, present-day depreciation of The Castle of Otranto must
not lose sight of the contemporary popularity of the book, <MT
its importance. Even when the seed sown by Walpole had
flowered, borne fruit, and run to seed again, his novel con-
tinued to tower as an object of interest and admiration. It
was reprinted at least eight times during the first twenty
years of the nineteenth century. Editions appeared in 1800,
1801, 1804, 1808, 1810, twice in 1811, and in 1817.
Walpole's story ceased to be a creative force, but it certainly
became an object of scholarly interest. It will be a fit ending
to a study of its influence to estimate the position of The
Castle of Otranto in the years in which "the terrible school"
was on the decline. Praise and blame may both be mentioned
and weighed In opposite scales.
On March 31, 1797, Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glen-
bervie, made the note in his Diary: "Mr, Williams called on
Lady Katherine yesterday. He fell into conversation con-
cerning his old friend Lord Orford. , . . He says (though
very fond of many of Lord Orford's writings) he never could
get through the Castle of Otranto . . ,"2 Was it not the same
Gilly Williams who wrote to Selwyn on March 19, 1765,
and said of Walpole's book that it was "a novel that no
boarding-school miss of thirteen could get through without
yawning. ... He says it was a dream, and I fancy one when
he had some feverish disposition in him."3
Another instance of the same kind occurs in the Diary of
^Letters, XIII, *x<-i6.
*The Diaries ofSylvester Douglas, etc., ed. Francis Bickley, z Vols., 1928,1, p. 134.
^Quoted from Austin Dobson's Horace Walpoley A Memoir* 1890, pp. 205-6.
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